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| Expediency, Utility, c. : 
NEW BRIDGE. 


HE reaſon of conſtructing New 
Bridges 1s uſually underſtood to 
be the commodity conſequent of 

ſuch conſtruction ; or in a more general 
_ phraſe, an eaſy, convenient, and ſafe com- 
munication for carrying on trade between 
one place and another ; and as the more 
eaſy and ſafe ſuch communication is, bufi- 
neſs will naturally be conducted with leſs 
interruption, leſs hazard, and leſs expence, 
ſo is it requiſite that where ſuch a commu- 
nication can be effected with propriety, a 


* ſhould be conſtructed, 
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The propriety of the ſittmtion is con- 
ceived from the nature of the river over 


which it is to be thrown, the connection 
it may have with one or more great roads, 


public ſtreets, or markets, and its apt com- 
munication with the reſpective buildings 
to which it relates. Out of this propriety 
ſprings the convenience, and thence the 
utility, expedience, and neceſſity. The 
convenience reſults from hence, that the pre- 
ſent bridges are at near three miles diſtance 
from each other, conſequently near one mile 
and a half either way to come at the center, 
and from either of the bridges to any further 
part of the town proportionably more diſ- 


tant. And as by the building of a New 


Bridge a communication will be formed 
between the two parallel roads on each 
ſide of the Town, ſo will the entrance 
from either be extremely convenient to 
every part, and its commodiouſneſs too 
evident to need farther remark. 

In this plain light it ſeems account- 


able that it ſhould, by any. men, or ſet of 


men be oppoſed, unleſs inch as are as pi- 
tiful pedlars in trade as narrow in their 
way of thinking, who ridiculouſly ima- 
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pine they have a right to all the privileges, 
and all the trade of the city, which would 
have ſome appearance of candor and comi- 
mon ſenſe, if they would at the ſame time 
claim a right to pay all the taxes, pave 
all the ſtreets; and maintain all the poor. 
For as they do not chuſe to conſider, that 
a particular convenience mult be ultimate- 
ly a general commodity, it ſeems but rea- 
ſonable, that they who would mondpolize 
all the advantages, ought to bear all the 
burthen. This ſubject would bear a ſeverer 
ſtricture than I chuſe at this time to give 
it, a8 men are not in the ſame manner to 
reaſoned out of what, however falſly, they 
imagine to be their intereſt, as where, on- 
ly, a meer ſordid ſtubbornneſs prevails. 

Ihe partiality of thoſe who oppoſe the 
Bridge is grounded on a preſumption, that 
when ſuch a br 1dge 1 15 built, 1t may be the 
means of drawing the trade from the eaſt- 
ern to the weſtern part of the city; but 
as experience is the guide by which we are 
to be directed in this enquiry, it may be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew it is not materially the caſe. 
In reſpect to what we moſt generally under- 
and by trade, which is the citizens deal- 
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ing i in for eign commodities, with thoſe i in 


the country, a New Bridge ſeems no reaſon 
why a country dealer ſhould leave an old 
corr eſpondent to contract new acquaint- 


tance ; which ſeldom happens but when 


the reaſon i is of a different kind, and has 
no relation to the commodity of a New 
Bridge: beſides that where the wharfs are 
| appropriate by law, and the cuſtom-houſe, 

&c. eſtabliſhed, that part, with ſuited con- 

duct, will always hold their trade, and 
maintain it againſt every other part of the 


town, were twenty bridges conſtructed ; and 


this 1s ſo evident to all who are but mi- 
nutely acquainted with the courſe of buſi- 


_ Heſs, as not to need any farther illuſtration. 
But ſuppoſe it otherwiſe, what is it to the 


_ purpoſe? is there any rule of right, of 


law, or of reaſon, that one ſtreet, lane, 
or diſtri& ſhould arbitrarily command the 
trade of the city, and direct whether the 


_ reſt ſhall thrive and flouriſh or not? It is 
a preſumption a little too high, to dictate 


to their fellow-citizens, whether they ſhall 


or not improve their ſituation, by more 
LE: convenient and commodious communica- 
tions, and this too only from a ſordid par- 


tiality, 
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tiality, that has no foundation in nature 
or truth, as ſhall be ſhewn, i in proper Place; 
and therefore whether it be ignorance, or 
partiality, or both, that attempts to obſtruct 
a common benefit, it is equally to be di- 
regarded. 

In reſpect to carriages that come to town 
laden with goods, and return freighted 
home, they muſt come the neareſt way to 
where thoſe who employ them direct, and 
where the ſituation is moſt proper for them 
to deliver, and receive their reſpective lad- 
ings; therefore, where the principal em- 
ployers deal in the eaſtern part of the city, 
to the inns there muſt the carriages come, 
whatever bridge they go over, or by what- 
ever way they enter the town : and thus 
we ſee that the coming over Weſtminſter- 
bridge, or in at Piccadilly, they ſtill muſt 
drive to that part moſt adapted to their 

ladings; and it is to be hoped that the tra- 
ders of the eaſtern diviſion are not concern- 
ed that the carriages by coming in different 
ways, occaſions the ſtreets about them to 
be leſs incommoded ; or that one part of the 
town is ſubject to the chief in-commodity, 
and the other reaps the main profit; and 
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this convenience improving to themſelves, 


by the more openings, and nearer ways of 


entry from the weſtern and ſouthern parts 
of the kingdom; they muſt come into the 


heart of the city, if their buſineſs is there, 
and the eaſier they attain the end of 
their journey, it is the common benefit of 
all who are intereſted. Thus are the eaſt- 
ern divifion reaſoning againſt themſelves, 
and their own obvious intereſt, unleſs it 
ſeem to them that the vending of ſome few 
trifles, half a ſcore almanacks, or a dozen 
of whipcord, are to balance againſt the 
waſte of pavements, the weight of the land- 
tax, and general utilitF̃ T?! | 

But ſurely it is no uncommon thing to 


ſee that one part of a town may improve, 


without detriment to the other; on the 
contrary, the moſt common obſervation is, 
that trade improves with the number of 
traders, for as moſt of our trade depends 
on vanity and luxury, or what paſſes uſu- 
ally under thoſe terms, it is equally true 
that while people can find money, the more 
temptations that lie in their way, the more 


they will expend; and why the eaſtern envy 
ſhould blaſt the weſtern proſperity, without 


«„ any 
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any kind of benefit to themſelves, nay even 
to their own injury, I ſhall leave their wiſ- 
doms to explain to the public ſatisfaction. 

That there will be more carriages come 
over the New Bridge than would have 
come into the city, if that were not built, 
few in their ſenſes doubt, as nothing but 
the inconvenience of London Bridge pre- 
vents many more paſſing that way. That 


bridge is a kind of barricade to the trade 


of the city, and in its preſent ſtate muſt al- 
ways ſo be; but was a fine open inlet made, 
would it not be an eligible road, to thoſe 
who inhabit the Inns of Court, Bloomſ- 
bury, Holborn, Hatton- garden, &c.? There- 
fore ſuch going over a New Bridge no de- 
triment to the eaſtern diviſion; nor can it 
be ſuppoſed of any ill conſequence that 
gentlemen have convenient houſes in open 
ſquares near Fleet-ſtreet; it rather ſeems to 
me an infatuation in the citizens, that they 
had not thought of this many years paſt, 

that they did not think it better to leſſen 
their quotas of land-tax, by having that 
part of the town filled with gentlemen, than 


toincreaſe it by the entertainment of thieves 
and beggars, 


That 
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I 1 hat whole body of miſerable ruins on 
the back. of Fleet-ſtreet, between thatand 
Helborn on the one ſide, and between the 
other and the Thames, and fo again from 
each fide of Ludgate, is a woeful inſtance 
of the ingenuity, honeſty, and ſagacity of 
thoſe who will dictate to their fellow-citi- 
| zens where, how, and in what part of 
the city they ſhall trade ; not content with 
| all the public offices, trading companies, 
j and cuſtom-houſe, with a wholeſale trade 
3 eſtabliſhed, and almoſt unalterable; they 
| would hinder their fellow-citizens' acquir- 
ing a few good neighbours, and a little re- 
tail buſineſs, which is the moſt that part 
of the city can pretend to obtain, at the 
fame time ſo blinded by miſtaken ſelf- in- 
| zreſt, as not to perceive that the introduc- 
tion of a thouſand new inhabitants would 
be in ſome meaſure their own profit. J 
The numbers of people obliged to go 

over London or Weſtminſter-Bridge, that 

have no kind of. connection with the trade 
of either parts of the town, would, by a 
ſerious mind be rather conſidered as a 
nuiſance. than as a benefit, and a ſingu- 


lar. incumbrance on:their trade, eſpecially 
as 
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E 
as to London bridge, where by its narrows 
neſs, and of the "ſtreets adjacent, thoſe 
whom trade doth not call that Way that 
would go any other more convenient, arid 


with leſs riſque of their lives, contribute 


materially to block up the paſſages and im- 
pede that very trade the Eaſtern diviſioti 
are ſo ſollicitous about, and at the fame 
time to ruin their pavements, which is in- 
deed the leaſt part of the matter; as it 18 
beſide attended with an evident inconve= 
nience, as ſuch paſlengers are often by ne- 
ceſſity obliged to obſtruct a free way to 
the tradeſmens ſhops, from before which 
there is no removing them untill proper 
opportunity preſents ; and whenever the 


preſent bridge ſhall be made wider and more 


commodious, it will but partially anſwer 
the purpoſe, at an expence, and loſs per- 
haps much ſuperior to the convenience. 

There is another point which 1 think 
hath not hitherto been remark'd; which is, 
that where the nature of the city trade 
makes it abſolutely neceſſary for the coun- 
try waggons or other carriages to paſs to and 
from the Southern counties to Warwick- 
lane, Newgate- market, &c. they muſt come 
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. over one of the preſent bridges, and which 
ever it be, have near two miles to paſs on 


the ſtones without any benefit to the vici- 
nage of either of thoſe bridges, but rather 
to their detriment, both as to their pave- 
ments and interruption of ſuch. whoſe bu- 
ſineſs eſpecially calls them either of thoſe 
ways; yet muſt they, as ſuch call makes it 
requiſite, at preſent ſubmit to the incon- 
venience: and this common interruption 
of the trading part, added to that of people 
who are entirely unconcern'd in trade, 

makes perhaps the beſt half of the paſſen- 
gers who go over either of the bridges: but 
how this can be any benefit to the neigh- 
bourhood of thoſe bridges 1s not eaſy to be 
conceiv'd; and it is {till more difficult to 


find out, upon what principles of right rea- 


ſon or common ſenſe, the Fleet, Newgate, 
2nd Honey-lane Markets, ſhould not have 
as free a communication: with the country 


1-8 any other, and why not even Clare- 


Market as either of them ? For, ſuppoſe 


it may be the intereſt of the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern vicinity. to command all the paſ- 


.. fages over the river, which ſeems plainly 
not their intereſt, would it be common 


juſtice 
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juſtice to deny the ſame advantage to the 
other branches of both cities? when it is 
plain that one end has already all the pre- 
ference the court can give, and the other 
all the advantage that commerce can fur- 
niſn, and when thoſe who are moſt likely 
to make the center flouriſh, cannot be pre- 
ſumed to benefit any other part. As ſuch 
who are attach'd to the Inns of Court and 
other avocations, mult reſide with their fa- 
milies near to where their buſineſs makes 
it requiſite, and then, will it injure either 
of the extremes that ſuch as are now obliged 
to ſubmit to various inconveniencies for 
want of better, ſhall. decently ſupply the 
ſpaces, where thoſe ſhelter who are a ter- 
ror to the town, a difhonour to _ city, 
and the diſgrace of government? 

Thus far we have ſpoke as to whit re- 
ſpects the convenience of the river, ſeem- 
ingly intended by nature to benefit equally 
thoſe who reſide on its banks. I ſhall now 
turn to another conſideration, which is a 
free communication with the North fide, 
not ſeparated as the South by a navigable 
ſtream, but in effect barricaded out by one 
continued run of ruins, or what perhaps 
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is worſe, the dangerous harbour of pro- 
fligates, This, we preſume, none of the 
advocates for either of the ꝓreſent bridges 
have any concern in, and wie ſee it is plain» 
ly the opinipn of the government, that the 
communication between one part of the 
town and the other ſhould be made as 
commodious as poſſible; for which pur- 

oſe a common road is directed on the back 


of the buildings; but it would be ſtill more 


commodious if one or more roads from 
the principal ſtreets interſected it at right 


angles, eſpecially if that may at the ſame 


time be an advantage to trade, and enrich, 
beautify, and ennoble the town, in what 
part ſoever it appear d requiſite, and could 
be done without real prejudice to private 
property. It may hence be remark d, that 
the improvement will grow upon us when 
we extend this commodiouſneſs over the 
river to the South road, and this commu- 
nication formed by means of a New Bridge 


and a line purſued from one road to the 


other over it, without injury to any, as 
there is hardly one houſe of any conſequence 


in the whole propoſed tract, and where 
any is they may be replaced to more ad- 


vantage. 
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vantage. This would give quite a new air 
to the town, and furniſh out a variety of 
advantages that may not be any orRer Way 
Pence be of; w 2 

It may 8 be the apinion = many, 
that this is meerly a ſcheme to benefit one 
part of the city at the expence of the whole, 
Preſuming, that money to - anſwer all the 
Propoſed purpoſes of this New Bridge. and 
the neceſſary openings, muſt be raiſed in 
common. However this may be, it is in 
the breaſt of the legiſlature to act as may 
appear to them molt agreeable to juſtice; 
but it may. be here obſerved, that they 
themſelves propoſe the very ſame thing, if 
they would enlarge or rebuild London 
bridge, as may probably happen ; and then, 
how would the Eaſtern diviſion reaſon, 
when the Weſtern ſhall be equally charg'd? 
Hence we ſee the weakneſs of partial ar- 
gument, and to what poor reſources thoſe 
are reduced who are fo attach'd to ſelf-in- 
tereſt, as not to d&fngudh it from reaſon 
and rectitude, 

If one had place here, without phos 
into the connection of the argument, to 


enquire who, what rank of the citizens 
they 
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they are, and what number oppoſe this ſa- 
lutary deſign, it would perhaps aſtoniſh the 
legiſlature to find that the petition was ob- 
tained with great labour and induſtry, falſe 
reaſonings, ill- founded and wild con- 
jectures of conſequences that have no ex- 
iſtence in nature, reaſon, or common ſenſe, 
ſupporting a ſort of argument with as ri- 
diculous ſuggeſtions as thoſe formerly made 
againſt Weſtminſter bridge, and condemn- 
ing their own reaſons to-day by the very 
oppoſite to-morrow. Firſt, ſuppoſing a 
New Bridge would impede the current and 
overflow the town, next that building a 
New Bridge where the old one now is, or 
opening the arches would let all the water 
run away, and leave the river dry; then 
that a New Bridge more open and clear, 
would raiſe ſands and ſhoals, but an old 
bridge more confined in the ſpaces carry 
them all off. Thus involving themſelves 
in evident contradictions, and thus by play- 
ing on the feeble faculties of ſome, and the 
weak heads of others, they make up the 
ſum total of a partial oppoſition. But this 
kind of reaſoning will be leſs wonderful, 
when it appears that even ſome, * 
Witt 
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wwe men and of conſequence in commerce, 
have at certain times aſſerted, that was 
London bridge arches opened, the Cuſtom- 
houſe, India-houſe, &c. the ſtated wharfs 
and ſhipping, would ſwim through, and 
carry with them all the trade up to Welt- 
mf | 
We ſee by this to 9 an extreme of 
ill-grounded argument, even the face of 
particular intereſts will carry venal minded 
men, not perceiving how intimately public 
good is connected with private intereſt; 
and when this is not conſidered, had not 
the whole nation more reaſon to complain 
of bearing part in the building of Weſt- 
minſter bridge, than any part of the city 
of London can pretend to have in reſpect 
to the bridge propoſed ? They may like- 
wiſe, if they pleaſe, conſider a certain fact, 
which is, that in the proportioning the 
land-tax that the wards, the two Farring- 
_ dons, and other Weſtern wards pay greatly 
more than the parliament aſſeſſment, when 
the Eaſtern wards are not charged with. 
near their rents. I hope they who pay ſo 
little do not imagine that it is not in the 
parliament's power to remedy this diſpro- 
7 portion; 
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they are, and what number oppoſe this ſa- 


lutary deſign, it would perhaps aſtoniſh the 

leg lerne to find that the petition was ob- 
— with great labour and induſtry, falſe 
reaſonings, ill- founded and wild con- 
jectures of conſequences that have no ex- 
iſtence in nature, reaſon, or common ſenſe, 
ſupporting a ſort of argument with as ri- 


diculous ſuggeſtions as thoſe formerly mads 


againſt Weſtminſter bridge, and condemn- 


ing their own reaſons to-day by the very 
oppoſite to-morrow. Firſt, ſuppoſing a 
New Bridge would impede the current and 
overflow the town, next that building a 


New Bridge where the old one now 1s, or 


opening the arches would let all the water 
run away, and leave the river dry; then 


that a New Bridge more open and clear, 
would raiſe ſands and ſhoals, but an old 


bridge more confined in the ſpaces carry 


them all off, Thus involving themſelves 


in evident contradictions, and thus by play- 


ing on the feeble faculties of ſome, and the 
weak heads of others, they make up the 
ſum total of a partial oppoſition. But this 


kind of reaſoning will be leſs wonderful, 


when it appears that even ſome, ſeemingly 
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wwe men and of conſequence in commerce, 
have at certain times aſſerted, that was 
London bridge arches opened, the Cuſtom- 
houſe, India-houſe, &c. the ſtated wharfs 
and ſhipping, would ſwim through, and 
carry with them all the trade up to Weſt- 
minſter. att; 40 TON 
We ſee by this to what an extreme of 
ill- grounded argument, even the face of 
particular intereſts will carry venal minded 
men, not perceiving how intimately public 
good is connected with private intereſt ; 
and when this is not conſidered, had not 
the whole nation more reaſon to complain 
of bearing part in the building of Weſt- 
minſter bridge, than any part of the city 
of London can pretend to have in reſpect 
to the bridge propoſed ? They may like- 
wiſe, if they pleaſe, conſider a certain fact, 
which is, that in the proportioning the 
land-tax that the wards, the two Farring- 
dons, and other Weſtern wards pay greatly 
more than the parliament aſſeſſment, when 
the Eaſtern wards are not charged with. 
near their rents. I hope they who pay ſo 
little do not imagine that it is not in the 
parliament's power to remedy this diſpro- 
7 portion; 


E 
portion; and ſhould that happen, which is 
more than probable, from the juſtice and 
candor of that auguſt aſſembly, it will then 
appear whether it be beſt to contribute to 
the building of the Bridge, or to pay the 
land- tax equally; a moment's reflection will 
convince theſe oppoſers that the difference 
is infinite, and therefore calls upon the 
more wealthy and important traders to 
check the ridiculous pertinacity of thoſe 
little dealers under their ſupport and in- 
fluence, who are aiming to throw an ex- 
pence upon them that would build ny 
bridges. 

But there is a conſideration in honour, 
in friendſhip, and good will to our fellow- 
creatures, that to the wiſe and affluent 
ſnould have ſome weight, though perhaps, 


not immediately balancing againſt partial 


views: if the merchants, and men of can- 
dor, would but take the trouble to inſpect 
the miſerable eſtate of the weſtern wards, 
am more than perſuaded, from their ge- 
nerous conduct on other occaſions, that 
they would, at their own expence, build 
the Bridge in queſtion, as it is of more 


conſequence to retrieve perſons from diſ- 
treſs, 
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treſs than to provide for the ens nor 
need men in trade be inform'd that the 
giving of ſpirit to induſtry 1s the beſt means 
of preſerving men from indigence. They 
have an example before them of a gentle- 
man who has conſtructed one bridge at his 
own expence, and has publicly offered to 
ſubſcribe to this; but the merchants of 
London need no example, nor can it be 
ſuppoſed that the example given 1s attended 
with any private views. 

If the oppoſition 1s charged with partial 
allurements, they return it on thoſe who 
deſire a bridge, which no doubt is true in 
part, but the partialities are in no ſenſe 
ſimilar; the one propoſes to improve the 
town for their own and for the common 
benefit, the other to impede all improves 
ment, on a bare ſuppoſition that they may 
in ſome minute reſpects be thereby detri- 
mented ; the one propoſes a private inte- 
reſt only, the other as connected with pub- 
he utility. It was on this pitiful principle 
of private intereſt only that London was 
prevented from being univerſally improved 
after the great fire, and inſtead of becom- 
ing a fine, beautiful, and commodious city, 
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is a picture of irregularity and confuſion ; 
the conſequence has been that even the 
merchants were forced out, and a new city 
has roſe on its ruins, the natural effects of 
an obſtinate, perverſe, and narrow con- 
duct. * 

In truth this oppoſition is more founded 
on ignorance than on any plauſible motive. 
I remember an inſtance ſomething to the 
preſent purpoſe, when it was firſt propoſed 
to make the river Nene navigable up to 
the town of Northampton, a man more 
diſtmguiſhed for volubility of ſpeech than 
meaning in what he ſaid, by an infinite 
concatenation of nothings, ſo charmed the 
mob of the city of Peterborough, that 
they were firmly perſuaded the carrying of 
the navigation beyond them would ruin 
their trade, under which conjecture they 
painfully labour'd, until the direct con- 
trary appeared; when they conſoled them- 
ſelves with wiſely wondering how they came 
to be ſuch fools. After this they found out 
another thing that was going to run away 
with their trade; this was the building a 
bridge about two miles above them on the 
ſame river; but yet their trade increaſed ; 

this, 
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this, upon the back of the other, ſo puzzled 
their narrow underſtandings, that they at 
laſt concluded to leave all future under» 
takings of a public nature to men of bet- 
ter ſenſe than themſelves. 

It 1s very ſingularly remarkable on the 
pr eſent occaſion, that thoſe in the oppoſi- 
tion act in diſguiſe, aſhamed of what they 
ſo ardently purſue ; there are few can tell 
either who they are; and when found, they 
deny their conduct. It is a ſufficient ſign 
of a bad cauſe, that the advocates cannot 
bear the light; like moles they labour un- 
der-grc ound, and if chance brings them 
into ſun-ſhine, they dread the pointed rays, 
and vaniſh. 

But to leave that be EI 1s leſs, for what 
is more material, the UTit.iTy of this 
Bridge may be conſidered in an extenſive, 
its NECESSITY in a more confined light; 
and the ExPEDIENCY as reſulting from both. 
The UTILITY is common, and general to 
all people, whom either buſineſs or plea- 
ſure brings into, carries out of, or paſſes 
through from one road to the other, and 
an equal convenience to either end of this 
extended maſs of buildings, when it is moſt 

9 proper 
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proper to enter into the center from either 
road, preſerving each way, half the com- 


mon range of pavement; and it is very 
well obſerved in a paper J have ſeen pub- 
hſhed on this occaſion, „ That it will be 
found very difficult for thoſe who oppoſe 


© a public benefit, becauſe it includes a 


« private advantage, to aſſign any better 
e principle of their conduct, than that of 
© the envious man in the fable:“ There 
being nothing more notorious than that 
every public benefit neceſſarily includes pri- 
vate intereſt, and uſually extends farther, 


than ſhort-ſighted, and partial men, ſud- 


denly perceive. 


I ſhall not ſay any thing here of what 


regards the repair of London-Bridge, or 
rather the widening of it, as the making 
it more commodious, or the offering ſo 
to do, only ſhews that more convenience 
is requiſite. 

It does not in the leaſt concern the pre- 
ſent queſtion, that the city once oppoſed 


Fulham and Weſtminſter-Bridges being 


built, nor the ſeeming inconſiſtency with 
the preſent plan, as it only ſhews, they are 
fo much leſs in the road of nonſenſe than 

before ; 


. 
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before; and which approach towards wiſ- 
dom is very much for their honour. They? 
have only now to remember, that their idle 
ſuggeſtions about riſing floods, pent up 
ſtreams, and accumulating ſand- banks, je, 
by experience ſhewn to have been meer vi- 

ſionary whims, ſpringing from the indi- 

geſted imaginations of men totally ſtran- 

gers to ſclence, incapable of either perceiv- 

ing by what means a ſtream is quickened 

on the outfal, or of what the conſequence 

would be if the ſands were precipitated 

| Below-Bridge. 

I have therefore only left to obſerve, that 
as the chief dependence of this part of the 
town 1s on yery different avocations from 
that of the other, and can in no ſenſe con- 
cern them, whether a New Bridge be or 
be not conſtructed, ſo neither any objec- 
tions they have, or can make, ought in the 
leaſt to be regarded, unleſs they can make 
it plainly appear, that they will thereby be 
eſſentially injured, and ſuch injury a ſu- 
per- balance to the public utility; and 
am apprehenſive, that conſidering het mi- 
ſerable ſtate of the obſcure places above- 
mentioned, and tlie little benefit they are 
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at preſent, either to the houſe or ground- 
landlord, that improvements judiciouſſy 
made, may anſwer more important pur- 
poſes, than at firſt ſight ſeems apparent, 
beſides giving a beauty, and airyneſs to 
this part of the town, eminently contri- 
buting at the ſame time, to health, utility, 
and luſtre, 


